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EASTER EGG PARADE 


These seven figures are ‘‘dressed up” 
hard-boiled eggs. See article, page 17. 
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OU’VE never owned such a pen! It’s the famous Parker 
“51”? made new and different in 14 important ways. 

The new Foto-fill filler, for example, makes filling the New 
“51” extra fast and easy. You know it’s filled—you can see the 
ink supply . . . a bigger, longer-lasting supply. You'll never have 
to worry about this pen going dry in the middle of an exam! 

What’s more, the New “51” has “‘Aero-metric control”. It’s 
safeguarded against leaking even at jet plane altitudes. 

And that’s only the beginning. There’s lots more for you to 
see and try in the New “51”. Stop in at your Parker dealer's 
today and ask him to show it to you. The Parker Pen Company, 
Janesville, Wisconsin, U. S. A., and Toronto, Canada. 
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Ranch, three miles 
New York. 


chickens that lay colored eggs—green, 


Easter 
south of Monroe, has 
blue, pink, yellow, and olive eggs. 

Mr. Ward Brower, |r., a 
owns Easter Ege Ranch. He also has 
ducks of different colors that 
Easter bonnets. But first 


Mr. Brower gets Easter eggs deliv- 


farmer, 


wear 
here's how 


ered and dyed in his own backyard: 
About 20 years ago Mr. Brower 
heard about a rare Chilean chicken, 


the Araucana. The Araucana lays 
blue eggs. Mr. Brower sent to Chile 
for three Araucanas. Two of them 


died. But the third one lived and 
hatched out a healthy chick 

Mr. Brower then bred this healthy 
Araucana with his own chickens. At 
first nothing happened. The chickens 
laid white eggs. Three vears passed 
by 


Then 


looked into his nests 


one morning as Mr. Bower 
he tound his 
first chicken-dved Easter ege. It was 


pale blue. 


For the past 15 vears Mr. Brower 
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‘Hens Lay Easter Eggs All Year 


has studied his chickens caretully. 
He breeds hens and roosters that he 
thinks will produce colored eggs. 
The eggs this year are much brighter 
than the first batch 15 years ago. 

Some fowls he has used are: the 
Silver Duckwing, the Barred Rhode 
Island Red, the Silver Spangled 
Hamburg, the North Carolina Game 
cock, the Black Giant—and 
the Araucana. 

Mr. Brower is still experimenting 
with chicken-dyed Easter eggs. “If I 
can get my hens to sit on phosphor- 
us,” he says smiling, “I may develop 
an egg that lights up in the dark.” 

Now for the Easter Bonnet ducks. 

The ducks have a small feathered 
crown on top of their heads. The 


lersey 


crown is about the size of a dough- 
nut. Mr. Brower has-owned the Eas 
ter 1943. That 
vear his Long Island Pekins were 
bred with Canadian Mallards. The 
Easter Bonnet ducks come in color 
combinations ef black. white, brown. 


Bonnet ducks since 


and gray. 


How an Early American Store Looked 





EARLY AMERICAN STORE in the Goyette Museum of Americana, 


rhe 


Giovette Museu 


Peterborough, New 


Hampshire. The Museum shows the everyday life of our ancestors in a series 
of early stores built along a village street. Shown above is the country store. 
Others are the apothecary (drug store), barber shop, dressmaker’s shop, china 
and glass shop, toy shop, cabinet maker's, ironmaster’s, saddler and harness 
to Sept. 


maker’s shops, fire station. Museum is open in summer from June 
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CONGRESS CONTINUES 
U. S. RENT CONTROLS 


During World War II there were 
shortages of many things in the U. S. 
There were shortages of food and 
clothing. And in many areas there 
was a shortage of housing. 

The housing shortage started when 
war workers poured into towns and 
cities where there were not enough 
houses for them. It grew worse when 
few new houses were built during 
the war and some old houses were 
torn down or closed. 

When there is a shortage of some- 
thing, its price goes up. Our Govern- 
ment wanted our people to be able 
to afford things they needed such as 
food, clothing, and housing. So our 
Government started price controls. 

Since the end of the war, most 
price controls have been done away 
with. But there is still rent control in 
U.S. areas where there is still a hous- 
ing shortage. (See Junior Scholastic, 
March 2.) One third of our popula- 
tion lives in these areas where there 
is still rent control. 

Last month Congress passed a bill 
continuing rent control. This is what 
the new law says: 

1. The Government may continue 
rent controls until June 30, 1950. 


2. But some towns and States may 
want to end rent controls before that 
date. They may do so in their areas 
if their State government approves. 

3. Some landlords may now be 
able to charge higher rents. But they 
must first prove that they are not 
able to make a fair profit from the 
rents they now collect. 


North Atlantic Treaty 


Twelve countries have signed the 
North Atlantic Treaty. The last two 
countries to sign were Portugal and 
Iceland. (See Junior Scholastic, 
April 6. ) 

The signing of the Treaty brought 
together the largest group of foreign 
officials ever to meet in Washington. 
After the Treaty was signed the of- 
ficials left for Flushing Meadow, 
New York. There they attended the 
opening of the U. N. General As- 
sembly. 

If all twelve member nations ap- 
prove, other countries will be allowed 
to sign the Treaty later on. 


Photo from Boys’ Club yore 
In New York, Jimmy shows how fit he is. 
Empire State Building looms behind him. 


BOY OF THE YEAR 


Jimmy Montgomery, 14, of Hot 
Springs, Arkansas, is “Boy of the 
Year.” 

The Boys’ Clubs of America chose 
Jimmy from 300,000 club members 
across the U. S. Jimmy won three 
prizes—a free trip to Washington and 
New York, a two-week vacation on 
a Colorado ranch, and the honorary 
title. 

Jimmy won the title for three rea- 
sons. He did outstanding work for 
his club, community, and church. He 
showed leadership and sportsman- 
ship in school and athletics. And he 
won a long fight to regain his health. 

During the year Jimmy collects, 
cleans, and packs clothing and gifts. 
He distributes them among needy 
children at Christmas. He also helps 
train new Boys’ Club members in 
sports. And he serves as an usher 
and singer in his church. 

Jimmy is a good student at Hot 
Springs High School, a member of 
the school band, and cheer leader for 
the athletic teams. 

When Jimmy was six years old he 
was run down by an automobile. Ev- 
ery major bone in his body was 
broken. Doctors said he never would 
be able to lead an active life. But 
Jimmy and his family never gave up 
hope. Today Jimmy is a good ath- 
lete and takes part in many sports. 








Massachusetts Lake 
A Tongue-twister 


Long ago two Indian tribes lived 
on opposite sides of a lake in what 
is now Webster, Massachusetts. 

The two tribes quarreled about 
fishing boundaries in the lake. One 
day chiefs of both tribes met and 
settled the quarrel. Then they gave 
the lake a name. 

They called it Lake Chargogga 
goggmanchaug gagoggchaubuna 
gungamaugg. 

It means “You fish on your side, | 
fish on my side, nobody fish in the 
middle.” 

On maps it is called Lake Chau- 
bunagungamaug—for , short. 

People and officials of Webster do 
not like the short name. They want 
the lake called by its long name of! 
45 letters. They say the 13,500 men 
women, and children of Webster al! 
know how to pronounce the long 
name. 

But to help other people, the name 
of the lake can be turned into a 
verse. 

Char-gogg-a-gogg 
Man-chaugg-a-gogg 
Chau-bun-a-gun 
Ga-maugg. 


PAN-AMERICAN DAY 


Each year a day is set aside in 
honor of the friendly feeling among 
the American nations. This day, al 
ways April 14, is called Pan-Ameri 
can Day. (Pan means “all.”) This is 
the 19th year the American nation 
have celebrated Pan-American Day 

U. S. schools, clubs, radio stations 
towns, and States .will hold special! 
programs on Pan-American Day 
And in each of the other America) 
republics there will also be celebra 
tions. 

On April 14, 1890, representatives 
of the American republics met fo! 
the first time in Washington, D. ( 
They talked over ways of helping 
each other. Pan-American Day com 
memorates this meeting. 

One way the American republics 
are helping each other is by keeping 
peace in the Western Hemispher 
In 1947, they drew up the Mutua! 
Defense Treaty of Rio de Janeiro 
This treaty says that an attack against 
any one American nation is an at 
tack on all of them. 











tion's mightiest rivers. 

Its starting point is high in the 
Canadian Rockies in British Colum- 
bia. It flows 1,200 miles and empties 
into the Pacific Ocean. In the U. S., 
the Columbia and its branches run 
through Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
and Montana. The Columbia forms 
most of the boundary between Wash- 
ington and Oregon 

The Columbia is a fast-moving, 
powerful river. Sometimes it swells, 
runs wild, and overflows its banks. 
So our Government has built dams 
on the river. The dams harness the 
rushing waters and prevent floods. 
The reservoirs behind the dams store 
water for irrigating dry lands. 

Two of the dams use the Colum- 
bia’s tremendous power to run gen- 
erators and produce electricity. One 
dam is Grand Coulee, in northeast- 
ern Washington. This dam is the 
world’s largest man-made structure. 
The U. S. Department of the Interior 
runs Grand Coulee. 

The second dam is Bonneville. 
farther downstream, in Oregon. Bon- 
neville is run by U. S. Army en- 
vineers. A special “ladder” system at 
Bonneville dam helps salmon reach 
their spawning grounds in the upper 
Columbia. (See photo). The U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service takes care 
of the ladder system. 


State of the Union 





Photo from Charle Phelps Cushing 


Salmon climbs a “ladder’’ at Bonneville. From pool to pool is a one-foot leap. 


Columbia and Missouri River Plans 


The Columbia is one of our na- 


Many other U.S. agencies also 
help us use the river ahd the Colum- 
bia Valley. For example, the Nation- 
al Park Service has opened many 
parks. The Department of Agricul- 
ture has conserved topsoil and for- 


- ests. 


President Truman says it would 
be much better if all these agencies 
were united. He has asked Congress 
to set up a Federal Government 
agency, the Columbia Valley Author- 
ity (C. V. A.). C. V. A. would be in 
charge of all the agencies and the 
work they do in the Valley. 

C. V. A. would also continue to 
develop the Valley. 

Our Government also may set up 
a Missouri Valley Authority (M.V.A.). 
The Missouri Valley, which includes 
more than one sixth of the total U. S. 
land area, lies in 10 states. They are: 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Minnesota, lowa, and Mis- 
souri. M. V. A. would control and 
develop the Missouri River and its 
branches. 

The Missouri runs about 2,500 
miles from its starting point in Mon- 
tana to St. Louis, Missouri. There it 
joins the Mississippi River and emp- 
ties into the Gulf of Mexico. 

The Missouri, or “Big Muddy,” 
can be a trouble-maker. Every year 
it carries away tons of topsoil. It 
causes floods. A few years ago the 
Missouri overflowed and destroyed a 
million acres of farm land. It up- 
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rooted crops, drowned people, and 
wrecked railroads and bridges. 

Like the Columbia River Valley, 
the Missouri is controlled by many 
U. S. agencies. They do not always 
agree on how best to develop the 
Missouri Valley. For example, some 
agencies want irrigation for states 
with dry farm lands. Other agencies 
want flood control for states threat 
ened by swollen parts of the Mis 
souri. 

The 10 Valley states take sides 
with the U. S. agencies that want to 
help them. This means the states do 
not cooperate with one another. Our 
Government says the many agencies 
working in the Missouri Valley are 
like too many cooks spoiling the 
broth. 

There is a good chance that Con 
gress will soon start C. V. A. But 
most of the Missouri Valley states 
strongly oppose M. V. A. They do 
not want to give up their rights in 
the Valley. Congress is not expected 
to start M. V. A. in the near future. 

Both M. V. A. and C. V. A. would 
be modeled on the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. (See last week’s Junior 
Scholastic. ) 

Projects like T. V. A., M. V. A., 
and C. V. A. are not favored by ev- 
eryone. Some people say that, if we 
have these projects, they should be 
built by State governments, not by 
the U. S. Government. 

Some private business companies 
object to these projects, too. For ex- 
ample, electric companies say they 
lose business when the Government 
owns and runs power plants. 


NEW CROP IS GROWN 


Safllower, a plant from western 
Asia, has become a new crop for 
farmers in Montana, Colorado, and 
Nebraska. Safflower is a thorny, yel- 
low plant with orange flowers. Its 
seeds are rich in vegetable oil. 

Oil is extracted from the seeds by 
heating and pressing them. After the 
oil is squeezed from the seeds, it is 
strained and filtered. Then the oil is 
used in the making of paints, varnish, 
and shellac. 

Safflower grows best in regions 
which are more than 3,000 teet 
above sea level. With plenty of wa- 
ter, safllower yields about 3,500 
pounds of seed an acre. In dry farm 
lands, safflower yields about 200 
pounds of seed an acre. The seed 
also can be used as feed for livestock. 











N THE year 1895 a young French 

Army captain was sentenced to 

spend the rest of his lite on 
Devil's Island. The island was part 
of French Guiana, a terrible French 
prison colony in South America. A 
French court had tound him guilty 
ot selling military secrets to Ger- 
many. 

But the captain, Alfred Dreytus, 
was innocent. 

Many people knew he was inno- 
cent. There was no real evidence 
against him. And people even knew 
the man who was guilty. 

Why, then, was Dreytus tound 
guilty? 

The officers above him in the 
French army had said he was guilty. 
They did not like having to admit 
they were wrong 

Dreytus was a Jew. The French 
army, like several other armies of 
that time, was tull of men who did 
not like Jews. They did not want to 
help a Jew even though he was inno- 
cent 

In time, the terrible wrong was 
righted But men had to work tor 
years betore Dreytus was treed. 


The GUIANAS 


One of the most famous of Drey- 
tus friends was Emile Zola, the 
great French writer. Zola wrote a 
stirring letter about Dreytus which 
was published in a newspaper. This 
letter was titled J’accuse (1 Accuse) 
It started such an uproar that Drey- 
fus was given another trial. 

In 1903 the French government 
paidoned Dreytus, and he was treed 
from Devil's Island. 

Devil's Island lies in the Atlantic 
Ocean off the coast of South Amer- 
ica. For many years French prisoners 
labored there in the tropical heat, 
suftered, and died. Few ever escaped. 
The surrounding waters are full of 
sharks. 

The French government recently 
did away with the prison settlements 
in French Guiana, including the one 














on Devil’s Island. Today peaceful 
coconut plantations cover the once 
dreaded island. 

Devil’s Island is only a pinpoint 
on a map. But it is the only place in 
the Guianas that most people have 
heard of. The many strange won- 
ders of the Guianas are stil] un- 
known to most people. 

French Guiana, British Guiana, 
and Dutch Guiana lie side by side 
on the northeastern coast of South 
America. They are colonies of France, 
Britain, and the Netherlands. {Dutch 
Guiana is also called Surinam (soo- 
rih-NAHM ).] 

In most ways, the Guianas are as 
alike as peas in a pod. For one thing 
they are mainly jungle—a jungle ot 
giant trees, deadly snakes, and wild 
beasts. Few men live in the jungle 





























Christian Science Mopites map 


If you hover above the Northern Atlantic Ocean and see South America, this is how it would look 





except scattered tribes of Indians 
and Negroes. 

A narrow belt of lowland runs 
along the coast of the Guianas. This 
coastal belt ranges from 15 to 50 
miles in width. Here, on farms and 
in a few towns, lives about 90 per 
cent of the population 

For 


stretches 


and miles the 
back from the narrow 
coastal plain to the Guiana high- 
lands. The highlands are as mysteri- 


ous as the jungle itself. No men live 


miles jungle 


in them. 


Few men have ever ex 
plored them. 
Scientists call the highlands a 


‘lost world.” This is why: 
Wherever gone in the 
world, he has made changes in life 


man has 
on earth. He has destroyed certain 
kinds of life. 
forms of life by transplanting from 
one continent to another, and by 


He has created new 


crassbreeding.* 

In the unexplored regions of the 
Guiana highlands, man has made no 
changes. Plants and animals which 
no longer exist elsewhere mav still 
exist there 

Scientists there are 


also believe 


vreat riches in these highlands—all 


kinds of minerals and woods, rub 
ber, and plant fibers. When the lost 
world is explored, scientists say, it 
will to be a treasure 


prove creat 


house of these riches 
FATHER OF STREAMS 

The highest of the mountains in 

the Guianas is Mt. 

RYE-mah Brazil 


British Guiana come together at this 


Roraima (roh 
Venezuela. and 
mountam 

Like many of the Guiana “moun 
\It. 


mountain. It is a flat-topped plateau, 


tains Roraima is not a real 
8 625 feet high. Its sides are formed 
of steep cliffs that are very hard to 
climb 

Roraima is often called the “father 
of streams” because it is the source 
of so many rivers. The rivers flow 
over cliffs at the edge of the plateau 
in tremendous and beautiful water- 
talls 

Rivers are the jungle highways. In 
the Guianas, their rapids and water- 
talls make a boat trip through the 
But 


vithout the rivers. man would have 


ungle dangerous and exciting 


a hard time getting around in the 
ungle at all 

[In British and Dutch Guiana most 
of the people who live in the jungle 


* Means word is defined on page 19 


belong to Indian and Negro tribes. 

The few others are of European 
descent. Some of them run placer 
mines*® in the Sinterior. Some have 
diamond Others lum- 
bering companies that cut and sell 


mines. own 
fine tropical woods such as green- 
heart,* teak, cedar, ironwood, rose- 
wood, and mangrove. Still others tap 
trees for rubber and balata.* 

The biggest moneymaker in the 
Guianas is bauxite (BOX-ite). This 
is a mineral from which aluminum is 
made. 

Bauxite is found close to the sur- 
the earth 
under. To mine it, workers 


face of 
10 teet 
clear away the jungle growth and 
remove the top soil. Then the baux- 
ite is blasted loose and taken to a 
washer. The “tailings,” 


rarely more than 


or parts that 


are not bauxite, are washed away. 
CARRIED BY RIVER 
The bauxite mines are near the 


coastal areas, not deep in the jungle. 
Fortunately, they are also near rivers. 
After the- bauxite is dry, it is sent 
down river by boat to the coastal 
ports. The bauxite is shipped un- 
mills The U.S. 
and Canada buy most of it. 


refined to abroad 


Some Indians and Negroes work 


tor the mining and lumbering com- 


panies. 

\lost of the Indians live in the 
jungle. much as their ancestors did 
before them. They fish. hunt, and 


grow a few crops. Cassava*® is their 
main vegetable food. 
Among the Indian tribes are the 











Three Lions photo 


Georgetown girl on her way to market. 


Photo by Frederick Har berewh 


Ojana Indian warrior of Dutch Guiana. 





Three Lions phot 


Native village built along a canal in British Guiana. 








British Guiana 


Dutch Guiana 
(Surinam) 


French Guiana 
(including Inini) 





Area (in square 
miles) 


80,795 
(about the size of 
Minnesota) 





Population 380,000 


Capital 


Georgetown 


| 








| © 34740 
(about the size of 
Maine) 


54,291 
(about the size of 
Arkansas) 





| 


40,000 

Paramaribo syenne 
(pah-rah-MAH- | 
rih-boh) 


Cayenne 
(kah-yehn) 





Ch ief products 





sugar cane, coffee, rice, tobacco, bauxite, 
| balata, lumber, gold, diamonds 


some sugar cane, 
gold, and lumber 








Arawaks and Caribs, who once lived 
all over the West Indies. The Guianas 
were the first home of these two 
tribes. It was from the Guiana jungle 
that they spread to the islands of the 
Caribbean Sea. 

The jungle Negro tribes are called 
“bush” Negroes because they live in 
the “bush” or jungle. 

The bush Negroes came from 
Africa. They were not early inhabi- 
tants of the jungle like the Indians. 
Most of the bush Negroes live in 
Dutch Guiana. 

This is how Atrican Negro tribes 
happen to be living in Dutch Guiana: 

In the 1600s the Dutch started 
raising sugar, coffee, and rice along 
the coast. They brought Negro slaves 
from Africa to work on their plan- 
tations. 


SLAVES RUN AWAY 

The Dutch freated the slaves 
cruelly. Many of the slaves ran away 
to the jungle, seeking freedom and 
the right to live as they pleased. 

The runaway slaves quickly made 
themselves at home in the jungle. 
They went back to living as they 
had in the African jungle before the 
slave traders kidnapped them from 
their homes. 

For vears the Dutch and the bush 
Negroes fought bitter battles. Final- 
ly, in the late 1700s, the Dutch 
agreed to let the bush Negroes 
alone. Since then the Negro tribes 
have gotten along peaceably with 
their neighbors in the coastal area of 
Dutch Guiana. 

There are a few Negroes living in 
the jungles of British and French 
Guiana, too. 

The stifling heat and heavy rain- 
fall make living in the Guianas very 
unpleasant. But people from all over 
the world have been drawn to them. 
Many thought they would become 
rich there. 

For example. the Dutch believed 


they would become rich raising 
sugar cane and other crops in the 
Guianas. This was what they said 
when, under a treaty with the Brit- 
ish, they traded New Netherland for 
what is now Dutch Guiana. New 
Netherland held a small town, which 
has since grown into New York City. 
But the Dutch never gained huge 
wealth in Guiana. 

Columbus. sighted the Guiana 
coast in 1498, but he did not go 
ashore. Spaniards went there during 
the 1500s in search of gold and other 
treasures. 

Later, in the 1600s, the British, 
Dutch, and French settled along the 
coast of Guiana. By this time most 
of South America was held by Spain 
and Portugal. 

Why didn’t Spain and Portugal 
seize the Guianas, too? 

Spanish and Portuguese settlement 


Photo Hanson Hiss 
This brightly colored ‘‘Kotto Missie” dress 


is worn bv native w>men in Dutch Guiana. 


by Philip 


of South America started in Colom- 
bia and Brazil. The Spaniards 
pushed eastward from Colombia. 
The Portuguese pushed westward 
from Brazil. Neither moved up to 
the northeast coast of South Amer- 
ica. Mountains and jungles made it 
impossible to reach this area by 
land. 

The Dutch, British, and French, 
approaching by water, started colo- 
nies along the northeast coast. 

Little silver or gold was found in 
the Guianas. These riches were what 
interested the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese most. So they did not try to 
take the Guianas. 

A few Spaniards and Portuguese 
did settle in the Guianas. And the 
Dutch, British, and French settlers 
brought people from many lands to 
work on the coastal plantations. 
When you go to any of the Guianas 
today, you see an amazing mixture 
of people from China, India, Java 
Britain, France, the Netherlands, 
Spain, Portugal, Africa. Added to 
these are various tribes of American 
Indians. Many languages strike your 
ears all at once as you walk through 
the streets of the capital cities. 


HOPES FOR FUTURE 


So far, neither the French, nor 
British, nor Dutch have gained 
much wealth from the Guianas. Of 
the three, French Guiana is the 
poorest and most backward. Its jun 
gle land, the Territory of Inini (ee 
NEE-nee), is still a complete wil- 
derness. Until recently, the French 
used French Guiana as a dumping 
ground for their criminals. So not 
much has been done to develop the 
land. 

British and Dutch are 
much better off. Crops from the 
coastal plantations, and bauxite, ba 
lata, and lumber from the jungle are 
sources of some income. 

All three colonies have high hopes 
for the future. They are making 
careful plans to develop their nat 
ural resources. They hope to open 
new land for farming. They also 
hope to increase mining and lumber- 
ing in the jungle interior. 

The shadow cast over the Guianas 
by Devil’s Island is slowly disap 
pearing. Instead we may, some day 
soon, marvel at explorers’ tales of 
Roraima and Inini and forget there 
ever was a Devil's Island to haunt 
men with its horrors. 


Guiana 











“ ‘AL GOING to get a lift on the 
i next donkey cart.” Bib called 
gaily to Tuck. An 
clattered by 


[rish cart 


had as they pushed 
their bikes up a mountainous hill 
“And leave me pushing two bikes 
ustead of one! Just like a girl.” Tuck 
tossed back 
‘Tl tell triends the last time I saw 
Superman Tuck was on the Dingle 
Peninsula in County Kerry, Ireland 
is he rode two bikes at once.” 
to the Irish 
reached the 


“Leave the blarney 
fuck grinned as they 
top of the hill. 

“By the way,” Bib glanced slyly at 
her brother, “do you know that most 
4! the people in the village of Dun 
quin down there speak an old Trish 


language called Gaelic?’ 


‘Shamrocks and Leprechauns! 
fuck stared at Bib. “You mean | 
vont be able to understand what 
thev sav? 


Bib contessed. “They speak Eng- 
They 


In most of Lreland, of course 


lish. too learn English in 
chool 
t's just the other way around. Ev- 
eryone speaks English but learns 
(;aelic in school.” 

Bib and Tuck parked their bikes 
in Dunquin and set off to explore 
the village. They saw two boys com- 


ing toward them carrving a heavy 
sack on their shoulders. 

“Hello” Tuck called out, “that 
looks heavy. May we help?” The 


Ma ‘ 


Maureen Mitchell in the Dunquin school yard. 


boys nodded shyly and made room 
tor Bib and Tuck to take two corners 
of the sack. 

“Why, the full of 
Bib said as she saw a loaf sticking 
out. “Where are we taking it?” 

“We be taking it to school—for 
lunch,” the 


sack’s bread,” 


the school boy with 


sandy tousled hair answered. He 
added that his name was Patrick 
Keane. His friend was also named 


Patrick but could speak only Gaelic. 

“What do you with the 
bread for lunch?” Tuck wanted to 
know. 


have 


“Butter and water,” Patrick an- 


swered. “In the summer it’s water 


we drink. In winter we have cocoa 
to drink.” 

“Are you bringing the bread from 
the baker?” Bib asked. 

“There be no baker in Dunquin,” 
Patrick said. “The bread is made in 
Dingle (a town over the hill). The 
baker in Dingle carries it to the 
priest who lives in a town called 
Ballyferriter. Sunday 
the priest is after coming from Bally- 


Every when 
ferriter to hold mass in Dunquin, he 
brings along bread for the next week 
of school. 

“The government of [reland pays 
for the bread,” Patrick added. In 
[reland the schools are free and run 
by the government 
eighth grade. The village priest is in 


through =the 


charge of seeing that the buildings 





BIB and TUCK 
in IRELAND 


are heated, the lunch delivered. and 
so on. 

The two Patricks turned into the 
yard of a small, stucco schoolhouse. 

A friendly came to the 
door. 

“We're Bib and Tuck Tucker from 
the U. S..” Tuck said. “We're visiting 
Europe with our father during our 
must 

[re- 


teacher 


summer vacation. Vacation 
start 
land.” 

“Summer vacation here begins in 
the end of July and goes to the first 
of September,” the teacher said. She 
held out her hand. “I be Mrs. Bridget 
Lynch,” she smiled. “We are after 
having recess for lunch, so perhaps 
you'll be wanting to eat with us and 
talk to some of the boys and girls.” 

By the time Tuck turned around, 
Bib was already sitting on the grass 
of the schoolyard talking to Patrick 
Keane. Tuck and an Irish girl sat 
down by them. 

“Patrick's the oldest in the school,” 
Bib announced as Tuck sat down. 
“He's fourteen. Next year instead of 
going to school, he will help his fa- 
ther fish.” 

“Do you help him fish now?” Tuck 
asked. 

Patrick nodded. “Between May 
and September my athair (A-HAIR. 
Gaelic for “father”) is catching lob- 
sters. | and my two younger broth- 
ers row out to put the lobster pots 
in the water. Sometimes we go after 
them the next day if athair be work- 
ing in the fields.” 

“Does he farm 
Bib asked. 

“Yes. He works for another farm- 
er. But he’s not enough money for 
buying a farm himself.” 

“Hardly anyone in Dunquin has 
enough money to be buying a farm,” 
the bright-eyed girl spoke up. “A 
long time ago fathers divided their 
farms among their sons. But now the 


earlier at home than in 


as well as fish?” 


farms are so small that they can be 


divides no more. Now each tarmer 
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has only a few fields. So it’s only the 
oldest son who gets a farm.” 

“What do the 
Tuck asked. 

“Some of them are fishing and 
working for other farmers, as Pat- 
rick’s father is doing. Most of them 
go away from Dunquin.” 

“Where do they go?” Bib asked. 

“Perhaps to cities. But Ireland 
does not have many industries, so 
many go to the United States or 
England or Australia.” 

“The United States is the first 
choice because many people have 
friends there,” Patrick put in. “There 
be many more Irish in the United 
States than in Ireland.” 

The girl's Maureen 
Mitchell. She was 10 years old and 
in the fourth grade. 


other sons do?” 


name Was 


Maureen said she had relatives in 
Hartford, Conn. “They be sending 
me clothes, like the ones I am wear- 
ing now,” she smiled. 

Maureen's father was a farmer. 

“Before | come to school I feed 
the And after school I 
bring the cows from the field,” she 
said. 

“What do you do in Dunquin on 
Saturdays?” Tuck asked. 

“We cut the turf on the hill,” Pat- 
rick replied. “Turf is our fuel—in- 
stead of wood or coal. Perhaps you 
call it ‘peat.’” 

“The men and boys cut the turf,” 


chickens. 


M3, 
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The two Patricks—Pat Keane at left. 


Maureen went on, “and the girls 
stack it up so it will dry out.” 

“Do you cut turf on Sundays, 
too?” Tuck asked. 

“We go to mass,” Patrick said. 
Later the boys play Irish football, 
which is like American soccer. The 
other favorite sport of Ireland is 
called ‘hurling’ and is like hockey.” 

“What do you study in school?” 
Bib asked. 

“Gaelic, English, geography, com- 


Delivering milk and cream to the creamery in a horsecart. 


position, mathematics, and history.” 

Mrs. Lynch came up to say the 
bread and butter might be gone if 
they. didn’t go in the schoolhouse to 
get their share. 

“I never. saw so much butter!” 
Tuck stared at the huge plate. 

“Sure and we have all the butter 
we want in Ireland,” Mrs. Lynch 
smiled. “Our green grass that earned 
us the name ‘Emerald Isle’ is also 
good for cattle.” 

Ag Bib devoured a piece of bread 
thick with butter, she asked what 
Patrick and Maureen ate for break 
fast and supper. 

“For breakfast we have bread 
and butter and an egg. For supper we 
have meat and carrots or potatoes.” 
Maureen answered. 

“Say,” Bib remembered something 
she wanted to ask about, “when is 
Ireland called ‘Eire’ and when is it 
called ‘Ireland’?” 

Patrick tackled that one. “Eire is 
the Gaelic word for ‘the island of 
Ireland.’ So when most of the island 
became independent of England in 
1932, it took the name Eire. ( Begin 
ning April 18, 1949, the name 
changes again from Eire to the Re 
public of Ireland.) One fifth of our 
island, in the north, is still part of 
the British Isles and is called North- 
ern Ireland.” 


PRODUCTS 

“Northern Ireland has many fac 
tories and shipbuilding yards,” Mau- 
reen spoke up. 

Mrs. Lynch added, “Most of the 
people in our Ireland are farmers 
or cattle raisers,” she said. “Ireland 
has few industries. Because it has no 
coal and iron most of its industries 
concern farm products—such as but- 
termaking, cheesemaking.” 

“But we also manufacture cloth- 
ing, furniture, soap, and candles,” 
Patrick put in. “And Ireland is well- 
known for hand-weaving and its fa 
mous authors.” 

Before Bib and Tuck left and 
school started again, Patrick asked 
with sparkling eyes, “Have you gone 
to Cork and kissed the Blarney 
Stone?” 

“Bib’s already up on ‘blarney, | 
Tuck said, “so perhaps I should visit 
the stone myself.” 

—Gay Heap 

World Friendship Addresses 

Both Patrick Keane and Maureen 


Mitchell live in Dunquin, County 
Kerry, Ireland. 
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BIRTH 
of the 


PLANETS 


By Catharine E. Barry 


Assistant Curator, Hayden Planetarium, N. Y. 


HEN you leave school to- 
Wi: you'll walk on solid 
ground. 
But once there was no _ solid 
ground on our earth. At that time 
the earth was a fiery globe of melted 
rocks and metals. 

In fact, most of the earth’s body is 
still in a molten* state. So say the 
men who study the earth's interior 
( geologists ). 

The “solid ground” on which we 
stand is only a thin sheet floating on 
the surface of the molten globe. Like 
a juicy, deep-dish berry pie, the 
earth has a firm, crisp crust. 

When you dig down far enough 
below the earth’s crust, you begin to 
feel the heat of the earth’s molten 
body. The world’s deepest mine is a 
gold mine in Robinson Deep, South 
Africa. The walls of this mine are so 
hot that the miners would be roasted 
alive without the air-conditioning 
system that has been installed. 


FORMING OF THE CRUST 


Under the surface of the earth, the 
temperature gets 16° hotter every 
thousand feet. This means that the 
place where rocks melt is not far 
from the surface of the earth. 

Our “solid ground” was formed as 
the molten material of the earth 
cooled. Geologists believe this cool- 
ing process started several billion 
years ago. 

How did they decide this? 

One thing the geologists did was 
to study rocks forming the earth’s 
crust. For example, the oldest known 
rocks are from Karelia, Finland. 
They are 1,850,000,000 years old. 

Evidence like this makes the geol- 


* Means word is defined on page 19. 


Tilustration from ‘‘One, Two, Three . 


. . Infinity,”” by George Gamow. Viking Press, N. Y 


Leclerc (left) and Kant (right) consider the birth of the planets. 


ogists think the surface of the earth 
became a solid crust at least two bil- 
lion years ago. 

Can you imagine what the earth 
looked like then? 

A boy once described it to_me as 
“an out-of-shape ball, all hot and 
gooey.” Perhaps he was right. 

But where did this hot lump of 
material come from? 

The answer to this question would 
tell us how our earth and the other 
planets were born. 

We do not know for sure how the 
planets were born. But, through the 
years, several interesting theories 
have been suggested. 

The first man to try to answer the 
question scientifically was George 
Leclerc, Comte de Buffon. In 1749 
he put forth this theory: A comet 
once hit the sun and tore a number 
of small “drops” from the giant 
body. The force of the collision sent 
the drops spinning into space. These 
drops became the planets. 

Nobody else had a different idea 
about the birth of the planets for al- 
most 40 years. Then a German, Im- 
manuel Kant, suggested this: 

The sun formed the system of 
planets by itself without outside 
help. 

At first, Kant said, the sun was 
bigger than it is now. It filled the 
entire space of what is now the solar 
system.* The sun started to cool. 
Rings of gas formed along the sun’s 
equator. Later these gas rings con- 
densed into the planets. 

Since Kant’s time, there have been 
many interesting theories about the 
birth of the planets. One of the most 


popular today is the theory of a 
young German scientist, C. Weiz- 
sacker. 

He says our sun was originally in- 
side a huge, rotating envelope of 
gas. Floating inside the gas were 
bits of dust. 

The dust particles, Weizsacker 
said, collided with one another.-The 
small particles buried themselves in 
the larger ones. Together they 
formed a new and larger mass. The 
dust particles kept coming together. 
They formed bigger and bigger 
masses—which finally became the 
planets. 

In time the planets stopped grow- 
ing. Then the outer layers of the 
planets cooled rapidly and formed a 
solid crust. This crust grows thicker 
as the interior keeps on cooling. 


OTHER WORLDS 

Suppose Weizsacker’s theory is 
true. What does it mean? 

Here is one thing it means. What 
happened to the sun may have hap- 
pened to almost all the other stars. 
(The stars are really suns. ) 

This means the billions and bil- 
lions of stars may each have a sys- 
tem of planets like the sun’s. Perhaps 
on some of these worlds there is 
even life like ours. 

But we will never find this out in 
our lifetime. This is why: 

The nearest star is four and a half 
light years away—26,000,000,000,000 
miles. It appears as a pinpoint of 
light through our most powerful 
telescopes. We cannot expect to see 
a planet of this star—when it may be 
only 1/100 the size of its parent-sun. 
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As far back as she can remember, Henriette wanted to be 
a nurse. One of her happiest days was when she received 
her cap as a full-fledged graduate from Hamot Hospital in 
Erie. When war came, she was named secretary of a state 
Red Cross district nursing committee and recruited nurses 
for war duty. 





Ji 


During off-duty hours she devoted her time to public 
health nursing. When orders came for her unit to move to 
the Pacific, the Mayor of Capri petitioned the Army to 
permit Captain Dorris to continue her work among the 
natives. The Army couldn't agree. 
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SHE HELPS PEOPLE 
STAY HEALTHY 


The Story of 
Henriette Dorris 


OSPITALS aren’t the only places where you find 
| et Industrial nursing, Henriette Dorris finds, 
is a fascinating and challenging job. At General Elec- 
tric’s plant at Erie, Pennsylvania, Henriette helps give 
physical examinations to all new employees, besides 
being responsible for checking the medical records of 
all employees, and keeping stocks of medical supplies 
in order at the main dispensary, too. During the course 
of a week’s time she removes cinders from eyes, band- 
ages fingers, sprays throats, and occasionally finds it 
necessary to drop everything to pack up and rush off 
to the scene of an accident. Her quiet efficiency as a 
nurse and her friendly, sympathetic manner, no matter 
how small the injury, have won her a warm place in 
the hearts of her Erie co-workers. General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, New York. 
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In January, 1942, she mg *y the position of industrial 
nurse at the Erie Works. But the same day the Army 


called her to active duty. As Captain Dorris, she set up 
field hospitals behind the lines in the African and Medi- 
terranean theaters of war and a rest camp on the famous 
Isle of Capri. 
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War with Japan ended before Henriette reached the 
Pacific. Back home in Erie, she again accepted the posi- 
tion as industrial nurse at the Erie Works. During noon 
hours now she often shows movies of her experiences 
overseas at fellow employees’ requests. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 











Short Shots 


FTER reading my masterpiece on 

Laura Lou Jahn in the March 23 is 
sue, a sophomore from Cathedral High 
School (San Diego, Calif.) cranked up 
her pitching arm and started lobbing 
hand grenades 

“Sure, great 
plaver,” her letter ran. “For a 15-year- 
old, she’s a said. But 
what does that make Maureen Connol- 
lv? Maureen is only 14 and she’s pol- 


Laura Lous a tennis 


marvel—as vou 


ished off Laura Lou twice. 
“Maureen 


mine, doesn’t get around as much as 


who is a classmate of 


Laura Lou and thus doesn't get the 
publicity. But she’s a better player, and 
all the 


she’s going to be one of the greatest of 
give her a 


experts out our way believe 


all time. Come on. now 


break.” 
SHE’S A HOT SHOT 


So, last Saturday, I tore myself away 
from my favorite weekend sport—sleep 
ing—and visited the library for some re- 
What I found 

lettes 
gal, Connolly 


convinced me 
was right. This 
is hotter than a drugstore 


search. 
that my writer 
hamburger. 

Look at the titles she’s collected the 
Arizona State 18 
(twice), the 
15-vear-old 


past two years the 
vear-old championship 
Southern California 
pionship (twice), and the Pacific South- 
Colorado, Utah, Oregon, 


Columbia 18-vear-old 


cham 
west and 
British 
once each 

All together. the 
Cathedral High has picked up over 30 


CcTrOWNS, 


sophomore from 
pieces of shinv hardware for the fam 
ily mantel, 

Maureen has been playing the game 
since she was 10. Up to that time, she 
was more interested in horses. At 9, she 
was riding English saddle and posting 
like a fugitive from a Republic movie. 

Maureen was about knee-high to a 
gumdrop when she took up tennis. For 
“that tiny 
a musician 
diet and 
things started happening to her. In on 
added five and 20 
pounds. She now stands 5 ft.-4 in. and 
weighs 120 Ibs. 

Her favorite groaner is Bing and he: 
favorite band leaders are Dor- 
sev and Harry James—all of which puts 
her on the “square” side. But when it 


vears she Was known as 


poker face > Papa Connolly, 
then put her on a vitamin 


vear, she inches 


Tommy 


comes to tennis, she’s hepper than a 
gym-ful of hot clarinets. 


A dirty crack of mine about pro box- 


ing made Dick Taber, of Scattergood 
School, West Branch, Iowa, fighting 
mad. Basketball, baseball, and football 
are “pointless” to him. But boxing is 
“man’s greatest art—the most glorious 
and skillful of sports.” 

Dick, old man, I like boxing—as a 
college sport. It is skillful and excit- 
ing. demanding split-second reflexes, 
strength, and courage. But as a pro 
sport, it is ugly, brutal, and crooked. 

Do vou know what the average 
boxer looks like after he’s washed up in 
the ring? Do you know all the conniv- 
ing that goes on behind the scenes? Do 
vou know what most managers 
promoters will do to make a buck? 

And what is the whole idea of the 
“sport”?—to beat up the other guy, to 
knock him unconscious. If that’s “glori- 


and 


ous,” so is being run over by a steam- 
roller. 


“There's a little village here in Ohio 
called Walnut Creek,” writes “a faithful 
reader”—Gibson Shanley, of Shadyside, 
Ohio. “Its high school has only 14 
boys, and 12 of them went out for bas- 
ketball. Having no regular coach, they 
got the superintendent of a local clay 
vard to guide them. 


“How did they do? They won 25 


straight games before losing out in the 
district semi-finals!” 


Why -sportswriters-die- young Dept 
In my March 9 column, I had an ey 
big league pitcher pass on some nug 
gets of advice to beginning pitchers 
The first thing he said was “don’t { 
around with freak deliveries like th 
slider and butterfly. They 
your arm.” 

Two days later I received a note 
from Leonard Stratton, of Appalachia 
Va.: 

“I am a young baseball player whose 
ambition is to play professional bal! 
therefore, I would appreciate some ex 
planation on those two pitches.” 

Nearly every big leaguer who uses « 
slider or butterfly has his own way o! 
holding the ball and throwing it. U: 
fortunately, I haven’t the time or spa 
to take this up in detail. 

Tell you what, Leonard. Meet me in 
the right-field bleachers of the Yanke: 
Stadium on April 19, and T'll toss 
the prettiest butterfly you’ve ever seen. 
I’ve been throwing it for 
hits, no runs, one error. ) 


may ruir 


vears \ 


—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Edit 


TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


Twenty-fourth of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week 
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Are You a “Posture Pretzel?” 





Beware of the three posture pitfalls—slumping, slouching, 
and shuffling. Keep your shoulders back, stomach flat, and 
spine comfortably erect to look and feel your best always. 























Shutterbug’s Page 


Edited by Ken Johnson 





PICTURE OF THE MONTH: Notice how the twisting river in this beautiful Ansco 
picture leads your eye right into the center of the picture. Pretty super com- 


position, huh? 


CAMERA CLUB NEWS: 
Clear off a space in your camera club 
ibrary, because here’s one book you 
most positively should have. 

It’s a book called “Color Photog- 
raphy Made Easy”—and it’s put out 
by Ansco. Far as I can see, this book 
vill tell you everything you need to 
know about color photography. 

It’s got a chapter on indoor color 
hotography, color portraits, how to 

rocess Ansco Color Film (with dia- 
rams), and a chapter on the use of 
lor filters. Over 20 color pictures 
is examples. And plenty of charts. 

ke I said, it’s got information on 
ibout every phase of color photog- 
aphy. 

The price tag on it is 50¢—at your 

aler’s. Get yours today! Ansco, 

nghamton, N. Y. 





SHOOT YOUR QUESTION: 


How can I get clouds to stand out in 
my snapshots the way they do below? 


EZF . <7 


Answer: Put a medium yellow filter 
over your camera lens. The filter 
holds back some of the strong blue 
light of the sky. 


Ak fr Ansco tilm and cameras 


A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation 
“From Research to Reality” 











HOW TO MAKE YOUR SCENIC 
PICTURES MORE INTERESTING! 


With spring sneaking in, it’s time 
I told you shutterbugs some of the 
tricks a professional showed me 
about taking scenic pictures. 

Item one: When you take a scenic 
picture, line up your scene in the 
viewer so that the horizon line runs 
either above or below the center of 
the picture. That way, it won’t di- 
vide the picture exactly in two. 

Same goes for whatever’s in the 
foreground of the picture. Make sure 
it’s a little to one side of center. 

And if you want to get a road or 
stream in the picture, try to take it 
where there’s a bend in the road (or 
stream ). It makes your picture more 
interesting. GEE tn 


a 





But don’t leave 
me, yet, because 
here’s the most 
important item of 
all. With spring apes 
weather kicking & ; - 
up the way it is, you may think your 
outdoor picture days are pretty lim- 
ited. Just remember, though, that 
you can take good outdoor pictures 
in any kind of weather —cloudy or 
sunny—with Ansco Plenachrome, the 
All-Weather Film. 

And even if you make small mis- 
takes in exposure (happens to the 
best), the extra margin of safety in 
Ansco Film helps cover them up 
brings you a good picture in spite 
of them. 





The name of the film, again, is 
Ansco Plenachrome, the All-Weather 
Film—at all dealers’, 
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HH H 8 These questions are besed on articles 

| | in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
S Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION. 
u 
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1. GUIDE TO THE GUIANAS 


Underline the correct answer to ea¢ h 
ot the tollow ing questions Score 6 points 
Total 30 


1. Who wrote the 


| 


ror eu h 
letter, J accuse 
letense of Captain Alfred Dreytus? 
l Jean Sablon 
b. Charles de Gaulle 

Emile Zola 
? Where do most of the people 
the Guianas live? 

a. In the jungle 

b. In the highlands 

c. On the coastal plain 

3. Where is bauxite found? 

Hundreds of feet under the earth 

b. In swift-running rivers 
c. Near the earth’s surtace 
1. Why 


Portuguese 


werent the Spaniards and 


interested in the Guianas? 
i. There was little gold or silver in 
the Guianas 

b. Thev didn't like the 

( Thev were 
there 

5. What 


Guiana bitterh 


climate 


atraid ot the snakes 


Dutch 
h land 


group o! pe ypl in 


fought the 1) it 
holders? 
a The Javanese 


b Bush Negroe 
Kotto Missies 


2. IRISH STEW 


Underline the 
( plete each of 
tence score } 
() 
| Phe vovernmetnitl 
| 
uurages its people 
] ; } 
Cael spanish 
in Irish school 
J 
Februar’ July 
Irish use mosth wood 
fuel 


Bib and mi 


2. Summer vacations 
tart in (April 
. The 
turf for 
t the tw 


bana i’ 


5. Most of the people in Lreland are 
farmers and cattle raisers, plumbers 
and lumbermen, writers and artists). 


My score 


3. BIRTH OF THE PLANETS 


Choose the correct answers to the 
following questions from the list below 
questions. Score 6 for each. Total 18. 

1. In what condition is most of the 
earth’s body? 

2. When do geologists think the earth 
developed a solid crust? i 

3. What German in the late 1700s 
gave his idea on how the planets were 


born: 


a. Alfred Dreyfus 

b. in a molten state 

c. dust particles 

d. Immanuel Kant 

e. at least two billion years ago 

f. at least seven billion years ago 


Mv score 
4. NEWS NOTES 


Fill in the word or number that com- 
pletes each of the following sentences. 
Score 4 points for each. Total, 20. 

1. Grand Coulee is one of the dams 
on the 

Bek 
Dam 
spawning grounds 

3 The Missouri 


River 
Bonneville 


helps reach thei 


ladder svstem at 


Vallev covers more 

of the total 
t the U.S 

Pan-American Day is on April 

Last month Congress passed a bill 

controls 


My score 


5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


1 the correct names for each of 
ices numbered on the map below. 


2 f Total, 12 


Total score 


r Cat h 


Viv score 





oT ee eee 











— GUIANA 
GUIANA 
GUIANA 


Send your best snap- 
shots to Shutterbug 
Editor, Junior Scho- 
lastic, 7 E. 12th St 
New York 3, N. Y. if 
your picture is good 
you will receive a 
Shutterbug Button 


SMILEY THE CLOWN. By Doris Ann Zehringe: 
Ortonville (Minn.) School. Camera was a Kodak 


WORRIED PALS visit the veterinarian. By 
Mickey Falkson, Mason School, Newton Cente 
Massachusetts. Mickey used his Ansco Rediflex 


GINGERBREAD FAIRY TALE CASTLE. Located o! 
Hamburg, New Jersey. By Barbara Swobode 
Olinville Jr. H. S., New York, N. Y. Ansco 








_ 


ot 


sco 


EASTER EGG PARADE 


UR Art Department had more fun 
() with this week’s front cover than 
with any other they have done. The 
Editor's orders to the Art Department 
ead like this: “Boil seven eggs 12 min- 

Three of them should be duck 
sus. to use for some of the larger 
lies. Fix up the eggs to look like an 
lephant, Donald Duck, the Mad Hat- 
from Alice in Wonderland, a kan- 
saroo with a young one in its pocket, 
_ king penguin, a drum majorette, and 
: fireman.” 

4 few hours later the Art Depart- 
ent reported that they could not find 
unv duck eggs in ten stores they had 
isited. Someone had the bright idea 
to call up the National Egg and Poultry 
Department of the A & P (The Great 
Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company ) 

No easier said than done,” was the 
\ & P reply, and in about an hour a 

il messenger delivered three doz- 
duck eggs to our Editor. (His fam- 
have been eating omelettes and 


fHes ever since. ) 
\ box of water-color paints was all 
was used to paint the eggs. The 
r materials used were a 10-cent 
ickage of colored construction paper, 
l0-cent tube of Le Page’s airplane 
glie (it dries fast, and holds tight), 
mending wool (for the Mad Hatter’s 
and the majorette’s hat), several 
tle caps, a couple of tiddly-wink 
es, a ping-pong ball for Donald's 
1, and a piece of ribbon for his hat. 
mly tools used were a brush for 
watercolor paint and scissors. 
\ bottle cap or a tiddly-wink piece 
s used for a base’ for each egg. Glue 
ipplied to a spot on the egg about 
ig as vour little finger-nail, and an- 
r dab of glue to the bottle cap or 
wink. Then the egg was held 
for about 30 seconds to its base, 
et the glue harden. 
Vhen pasting paper to an egg, the 
was cut in curves so that it 
| follow the egg’s shape. To make 
t even tighter around the egg, slits 
made along the edge of the pa- 
giving it a sort of fringe. 
Our artists wanted to make still more 
icters, but we had space for only 
They suggested a hen, a rabbit’s 
a porcupine (using toothpicks), 
ver, a bride, Humpty Dumpty, an 
n squaw, a pig, a sheriff. 
one yourself. Penguin or pig are 
mes to start with. If vou can’t get 
k eggs, try Grade A large-size hen’s 
\fter the seven eggs, were painted 
| decorated, they were arranged on 
ree shelves and photographed by the 
Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Com- 
pany, 


+} 














GENE SARAZEN 


LLOYD 
MANGRUM 


SAM SNEAD 


FAMOUS PLAYER 
EQUIPMENT 
to help your game 


Famous players in every major 
sport use and recommend Wilson 
sports equipment—today’s modern 
equipment for today’s modern play. 
In golf, top ranking stars Sam 
Snead, Gene Sarazen, Patty Berg, 
Babe Didrikson, Lloyd Mangrum, 
Dutch Harrison, Claude Harmon 
and many others contribute to the 
design of Wilson precision equip- 
ment. They test it, use it exclusively, 
and recommend it to you for better 
play, lower scores. Sold by leading 
dealers and golf professionals 
everywhere. 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 


Branch offices in New York, San Francisco 
and other principal cities 


Only 
ives you Strata- 
loc woods. 

Only Wilson 
Strata-Bloc 
woods and pre- 
cision irons have 
the patented Re- 
minder-Gruv- 
Grip to insure 
correct grip—con- 
trol—for more 
accurate shot 
making. Con- 
formstoU.S.G.A, 
rules. 


IT’S 
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Players mentioned 
are members of the 
famous Wilson 
Advisory Staff. 





TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 








BALL-BAND Sport Shoes have 
special features that help you do 
your best —correct support for all 
foot muscles, soles that prevent 
slipping, uppers that breathe. 
And for loafing—BALL-BAND 
shoes are almost as light and com- 
fortable as going barefoot. No 
wonder they’re tops for wear all 
summer long. Look for the Red 
Ball trade-mark 


CROWN—An Arch 
Gord Oxford in blue 
or white. Sizes for all 
the family 


4 y 
a: 


ARCH-GARD" 


Guards your feet at three vital points 


{| 


| ARCH-GARO 
cushions the meta- 
tarsal arch 


~~ 
ARCH-GARD 
cushions the 
longitudinal 
arch 


ARCH-GARD cushions 
the heel, lessens shock 


Look for the name ARCH-GARD on the insole 


"7 Ball-Band 


Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 


Mishawaka, Indiana 











Junior Writers 


Blue Jean Girl 


Blessings on thee, little ‘teen, 
Blue jean girl, you're really keen! 
With your turned-up dungarees, 
Barely hiding dimpled knees; 
With your red lips redder yet— 
Just how red can lipstick get? 
With a smile of boyish grace, 
Gleaming on your sun-tanned fa 
In your merry fun-filled heart, 
Clubs and parties have a part. 
Queen you are; the grown-up girls 
Have no cokes or fancy curls. 
Let Miss Million Dollar ride! 
Blue jean peddling at her side. 
You have more than she can buy 
And I'll bet she wonders why! 
Outward tinsel, inward pearl 
Blessings on thee, blue jean girl! 


Patricia Dhaenens, Grade 7 
Bryan (Ohio) Junior High 
Teacher, Miss Wharton 


An Ambitious Pussy 


I rose trom bed one early morn 
And was surprised to see 

My cat awaking with a yawn 
It was a sight to see. 


He stretched his little body 

As far as it would go 

And then he stepped out of his 
His movements verv slow. 


I stroked his little head so gray 
He gave another yawn 

And then he frisked as if to play, 
And dashed out on the lawn 


I ran outside right atter him 

It did no good at all. 

He pranced and dashed with al 
vim 

As if chasing tor a ball 


What happened next I do not 
And never shall, perhaps. 

It seems I stumbled on a hoe 
Just lving on the grass 


My pet, with eager eves, advai 
His little tail was wagging 

Then all around me he did”pra: 
While I just sat there laughing 


I sprang right up and caught h 
Away he tried to leap 

A drowsy look to me he cast 
And puss fell tast asleep 


Katherine Swede, Grade 8 
P. S. 81, Brooklyn, N. * 
Teacher, Abraham H. Chasse’ 








IT WORDS TO THE WISE 


de 7 


ie 8 
Y 
~ hasser 


HOW WORDS CHANGE 


pen. Our first pens were made 
from feathers or quills. The hard 
tube-like part of the feather was 
iarpened to a point and used for 
vriting. 

The Latin word penna means 
feather.” So feathers used for writ- 
ng were called “pens.” Most pens 
ire no longer made of feathers, but 
the name is still the same. 


pencil. Our word pencil comes 
from the Latin penicillus, which 

eans “little tail.” 

\ pencil used to be an artist's 
brush. The brushes were made of 
hair or bristles and looked like little 
tails. 

Later pencil came to have its pres- 
ent meaning. 


PICK A PERIOD 


This story has no periods. Put pe- 
riods in the proper places so that 
the story makes sense. After each 
period start the next word with a 
capital letter if one is not there al- 
ready. 


A Broken Dream 


Judy Garrett could hardly believe 
her ears she repeated the man’s 
vords softly: 

“Perry Como will be here tonight 
nstead of tomorrow for the “Music 
after Midnight’ show Jack just get 
the poster out” 











Those were his very words Judy 


choked down the last drop of soda | 


following the two men when they 
left the drugstore, she saw them 
walk toward the hardware store 
around the corner from the hard- 
ware store was the radio station then 
Judy was sure 

Perry Como was going to be at 
City Radio Station tonight 

Judy told herself she couldn't bear 


to go on living unless she saw him | 
she decided to persuade her father | 
to take her to the radio station at | 


11:30 all the rest of. her life she 
would remember it the night she 
met Perry Como would be her most 
cherished memory forever and ever 

Judy turned the corner she 
stopped in front of the radio station 
she sighed softly, dreaming of the 
adventure ahead a bright new poster 
caught her eye Perry's picture was 
on the poster she sighed again and 
read the line below the dream was 
broken. 

Yes, the poster announced Perry 
Como’s appearance on City radio it 
said, “Don’t miss Perry Como to- 
night on “Music after Midnight’ hear 


his latest records, just in from New 
York” 





S*T-A-R-R-E-D W-0-R-D-S 


cassava (kuh-SAH-va). Noun. A small 
tropical plant with starchy roots. 

solar system (SOH-luhr SIS-tehm). 
Noun. Solar means “belonging to the 
sun.” The solar system is the sun to- 
gether with all the planets and other 

dies which revolve around it. 





placer mine. Noun. Gold is found in 
underground veins or in gravel deposits 
near the earth’s surface. When it is 
found in the gravel deposits, the mine 
is called a placer mine. 

crossbreed (CROSS-breed). Verb. To 
breed together two varieties of the same 


species. For example, dairymen may 
crossbreed two kinds of cattle in hopes 
of producing a better milk cow. Two 
kinds of corn might be crossbred to 
produce a hardier kind or a sweeter 


kind. 


balata (BAL-ah-tah. Pronounce first a 
as in ask.) Noun. The milky juice of a 
tropical tree. The juice, when dried, 
forms an elastic gum used in cables, 
belting, golf balls, chewing gum, and so 
on. Most balata comes from the Guianas 
and the West Indies. 

greenheart (GREEN-heart). Noun. A 
South American tree with a hard, dur- 
able wood which is often used for 
building wharves, bridges, ships. 

molten (MOLE-ten). Adjective mean- 
ing melted by great heat. 
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controlled 
performance | 


* flo-control 








Now—Flo-Ball brings 
you the smoothest 
writing ever! Yours 
with Flo-control*, the 
new point developed 
by Flo-Ball to control 
| the flow of ink. 
Writes with a dry, 
smooth, rich-dark 
line. Only Flo-Ball 
has it! Guaranteed 
to write to your 
satisfaction. 





“Little Jewel" (with or 
without clip) comes in § 
colors. The ‘'48"" 

in 4 colors, with chrome 





or gold colored caps. 





Complete refills always 
available, 49c each. 


@ | 
only each 


cen! yuu 7) > 


FLO-BALL PEN CORP., NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 2G. casted by 


HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 
REGISTERED TRADE MARK 








Stan Musial used a Louisville 
Slugger Bat to blast his way to 
championship batting in 1948 
Like all great hitters in baseball, 
Musial smsists on a genuine 
Louisville Slugger Bat. Year in 
and year out Sluggers are the 


Bat of Champions. 
AT YOUR 


FR E DEALERS 


The Louisville Slugger Year 
Book Is packed with photos 
records and highlights of 
the “48 Basebal! season. 
Get yours at your Dealer's 
or send 5c (stamps or 
coin) to Hillerich & 
Bradsby, Dept. $-32, 
Louisville 2, Ky. PRINT 
name and address. 


e Grand die 
Catalog 


Aiso makers of Louisvil 
Golf Clubs. Write for free 


4 
GREAT 
HOTELS 


Superb food 
Restful days 
and nights 
ina 
Scenic 
Wonderland 


Glaite, 


IN THE MONTANA ROCKIES 
on the main line of 


GREAT NORTHERN 


Maay Glacier Hore! 


Passenger Troffic Manager 
Paul 1, Minn 
(Dept & 94) 

» Western vacation this year 
wmation on Giacter Nationa 
sreat Northern 


PG Holmes 


(rr 


; .f 
Northere Ra:lwe » 


lam planning 
Please wend e 
Park and > 

















quiz-word PUZZLE 


It takes 46 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 2 points for each word you get right, 
and see how close you can come to the top 


score of 92 
ACROSS 


1. Adjective mean- 
ing gone or past, 
tropical 
wading bird. 
8. State outlined. 
These toll from church towers 


4. Large, 


Abbreviation for steamship 
Pull with a rope. 
Large tub or barrel tor holding liquids, 
You use this to shape your nails. 

. The earth revolves around its — — — —, 
Word spoken after a prayer 
Act 
Adverb meaning in this way 
David — — — — Goliath with a sling- 
shot. 

5. Trolley car 
A piece used in chess 
Finish, 
Biblical King of Judah 
Abbreviation for 
One 
bravely. 


versus 


who can stand pain and 
Plateau in state outlined above. 


Dried up 


To court betore marriage, 


[ — —, you are, he is 
Abbreviation for Georgia. 
Spheres or globes. 

Sick. 

Largest city of state outlined. 
Inner sole of shoe 
Abbreviation for South Dakota. 


Opposite of no 


2OADMR tO 


A harmless tumor of the skin. 
Abbreviation for Virginia. 





| 
| 


| 





15. Tool for chopping wood. 

16. Seacoast. 

17. To go without food. 

19. Past participle of sow 

23. Mineral spring. 

24. Hollywood's star dog is 

26. Indefinite article meaning one 
27. Abbreviation for state outlined 
Vigor. 


Large, flat-bottomed boat 
Poem. 

v%. Abbreviation tor public school 

6. Abbreviation for number. 


7. Toward. 


> 
) 
, 
» 
> 
2 
2 
»> 
2 
> 
? 
> 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; nex: 
week in your edition. 


Solution to Last Week's Quiz-Word Puzzle 


ACROSS l1—soot: 5—Des Moines; 1) 
Iowa; ll—lend; 12—gnat; 13—me; 1l4—a 
17—free; 18—Ottumwa; 2l—corn: 22—t 
23—wt.; 25—east; 28—ides: 32—Erin 3 
davenport; 35—bead. 

DOWN: 1l—so; 2—oil; 3—one; 4—ten 
dig: 6—eon; 7—swam; 8—mate; 9—S. D.; ! 
arm: 15—sew; 16—pea: 17—fun; 18—O« 
19--too; 20—try: 23—weep; 24—taro; 26 
27—T. N. T.: 28—I'd; 29—dab: 30—Eve: 
sea: 34—N. D 


Wham 

Betty: “Did vou see the fight on | 
streetcar?” 

Agnes: “No, 

Betty: “The 
transfer.” 


Coleman Klein 


FREE BOOK 


that will help you 
TEACH BETTER TENNIS 


what happened?” 
conductor punched | 


Hibbard Scho 





Help your students play 
better tennis by send 
ing for as many of these 
FREE booklets as yo 
have tennis players |: 
your school. Written | 
Vinnie Richards, ou! 
standing figure in thx 
tennis world — hold: 
of 30 Championship-< 
This booklet is base: 
on Richards’ own tou: 
nament experience 
illustrated with 36 fas! 
action shots and photo- 
of every grip. Mail thi- 
coupon now. 


CLIP COUPON — MAIL TODAY 


DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP., Dept. 81, S00 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please rush me_— FREE Dunlop tennis books 


Quantity 
"How ro Iuernove Your Tennis Game” by Vinnie Richer 


Vame 





School 





Address 





City 





Play DUNLOP 


Championship TENNIS BALLS 








NEW MOVIES 


THE STRATTON STORY (M-G-M). 
This movie is based on the life of 
\fonty Stratton, one of the most prom- 
sing pitchers who ever hurled a ball 
tor the Chicage White Sox. 





As pitching ace for the White Sox, a | 
williant future in baseball was pre- | 
licted for Monty. But a hunting acci- | 


lent in 1938 caused the loss of one of 


\lonty’s legs. Monty’s struggle to learn | 


) move around on a wooden leg—and 
play baseball again—is an inspiring 
tory. 
Jimmy Stewart plays Monty in the 
novie. Jimmy has the same loose, lanky 


uuild that the real Monty has. June | 


\llyson plays Monty’s loyal, encourag- 
ig wife. The movie also features sev- 
ral famous baseball men in person— 
Gene Bearden, Bill Dickey, Jimmy 
Dykes, and Mervyn Shea. 


4 CONNECTICUT YANKEE IN 
KING ARTHUR’S COURT (Para- 
,ount). This comedy is based on a book 
vy Mark Twain. It’s a story of a Con- 
iecticut blacksmith who suddenly finds 
iimself transported back 1300 years 
nto the court of King Arthur. 

Easy-going Bing Crosby plays the 
Yankee. And when Connecticut meets 
Camelot, King Arthur and his knights 
have to take a lot of ribbing! 

You'll chuckle to see the Yankee 
ising his 19th-century know-how to 
utwit Merlin, King Arthur’s magician. 

But the high spot of the film is a 
oust between the Yankee and the 
heavily-armored Sir Lancelot. The 





Yankee wears no armor and is equipped | 


vith nothing but a lariat. Naturally, he 
ides circles around the lumbering 

Lancelot, and eventually lassoes and 
1g-ties him. 


1949 SCHOLASTIC 
AWARDS WINNERS 


The annual Student Achievement is- 
e of Junior Scholastic will be pub- 
hed May 25. It will contain an- 
uincements of prize-winners in the 





49 Scholastic Awards and some se- | 
ted examples of their work. Teachers 


| students desiring extra copies of 
s issue should order them in advance. 
[he price is 10 cents per copy for 1 


25 copies; 7 cents per copy for 26 to | 
5 cents per copy for 50 or more— | 


| to one address. A special combina- 
n order of the May 25 (Student 
\chievement) issues of five Scholastic 


] 


lassroom magazines may be obtained | 
tor 25 cents each. Send orders to: Sub- 

ription Service Department, Scholastic 
Magazines, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 
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A nother top award fora 
wonderful picture! More 
cheers for its magnificent 
picturization of John 
Steinbeck’s great story! 





Moments of suspense! 
Moments of excitement ! 
Moments of unforgettable beauty! 


CHARLES K. FELDMAN presents 


MYRNA LOY - ROBERT MITCHUM 


in JOHN STEINBECK’S 
lhe Reed Pony 


A LEWIS MILESTONE 
PRODUCTION 


win LOUIS CALHERN 


and SHEPPERD STRUDWICK 


and introducing 


PETER MILES as Tom 
Screen Play by 
JOHN STEINBECK 
Music— AARON COPLAND 
Produced and Directed by 


LEWIS MILESTONE 


A REPUBLIC PRODUCTION 


covor sy | ECHNICOLOR 
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What do you go infor 7 


KEDS ARE MADE ESPECIALLY 
FOR DIFFERENT SPORTS 


BIKE—has alive comfort and slip-proot soles—for 
biking, running, skating, camping. Neat for sehool 
too. Brown, pigskin trimmed. Men's 6 to 13. Boys 
2\ to 6. Little boys’ 11 to 2 


STRIDE is a honey for fast, anti-slip action. Note 
soles. Inside. a Shockproof Arch Cushion and insole 
Black. brown. Men's 6 to 13. Boy to 6 


May, 


CHAMPION 


fast, with ant 


a real tenn p 
ip crepe soles. and easy Shockproof 
Arch Cushion and insole. White. blue. Men's 6 to 13 
Boys’ 2 l t 


shoe—tight and 


to 6. Little boys 


- NATU 
MATUR GY 


“% 
a 
12) 
Pp 
A 


ox 
< 


Sy 
) 
x 


Cushion 
Shockpres! 
Weel J 


Weel-ts tee 
Insole 


The Shoe of Champions 


UNITED STATES 
RUBBER COMPANY 


| 
| 
| 


| 


‘Tlow're you doing? 


Joyce Martin of Dudley High School, 
Greensboro, N. C., asks this question: 

Jack is spending the afternoon at 
Peggy's house. How should he know 
when to go home? 

When to go home is a problem every 
guest must face. Sometimes it is easy to 


| solve. For example, Peggy may have 


said to Jack, “Why don’t you come over 
early in the afternoon, around two, be- 


cause I’m going out with my family at 


five.” Then Jack knows he should leave 
shortly after four, so that Peggy will 
have time to get dressed before going 


| out at five. 





But often there is no such helpful 
hint. Then the guest himself must de- 
cide how to avoid outstaying his wel- 
come. 

If Jack drops in unexpectedly, he 
should ask Peggy if he is interrupting 
anything. This gives Peggy a chance to 
let him know her plans. She might say, 
“Why, no. I was just wondering what 
to do with the afternoon. I’m very glad 


| you came.” Or, “Not right now. But I 
| promised Mother I'd go downtown with 





her at three. Why don’t you stay until 
I have to go?” . 

If Jack has been invited to Peggy’s 
for the afternoon, he should go home 





half an hour or an hour before Peggy s 
family has dinner. If he doesn’t know 
at what time they eat, he may ask. O1 
sounds from the kitchen will give hin 
a hint. 

Guests should stay long enough to 
prove they are enjoying themselves 
But they should not stay so long that 
their host or hostess has to wonde: 
how to get rid of them. 





Science Question Box # 


Q. William P. Odom recently flew 
5,300 miles non-stop from Hawaii to 
New Jersey. His plane’s fuel tanks were 
built to hold 288 gallons of gasoline. 


| He made the trip with 300 gallons. 


How did he get the extra 12 gallons 
aboard? 


A. The 300 gallons of gasoline were 
packed in dry ice days before the flight 
began. Gasoline contracts in cold tem- 


| perature. By the time the flight began, 


the cold had contracted the 300 gal- 
lons so that they would fit into the 
space provided for 288 gallons. 


Q. What causes the crackling sound 
as wood is burned? 


A. This is due to the presence in the 
many small cells which are 
moist. The heat of the fire changes the 
moisture into steam. 


wood of 


As the moisture 


| changes into steam, it makes small ex- 





plosions which we hear as crackling. 


Q. Is water a food? 


A. Yes. Scientists say water is a food 
even though it does not supply us with 
energy. They consider as food anything 
we use for the growth and repair of our 
body tissues. Water serves this purpose. 


Q. How does a dog follow a trail 
made by a man? 


A. A dog’s powerful sense of smell 
enables him to follow a man’s trail. A 
dog can smell odors ffom shoes or shox 
polish which may settle on the ground 
A dog also can smell odors caused by 
changes in the ground. When a man 
walks, he presses down on the ground 
This pressure changes the smell of cer 
tain spots on the ground. 


Q. What is the difference between a 
light year and an ordinary year? 


A. An ordinary year measures tim« 
But a light year measures the distanc: 
that light travels in a year. Light tray 
els about 186,000 miles a second. In 
year it will travel 5,880,000,000 mil 
This distance is one light year. 


Q. Are bats really blind? 


A. No. Bats have eyes and can s« 
fairly well. But a bat, like other man 
mals, cannot see well in the dark. I 
stead, it uses its own “radar” systen 
The bat makes a high-pitched soun 
too shrill for us to hear. The soun 
travels until it hits an object—the: 
bounces back. From the way the soun 
echoes the bat can find, or “see,” 
ject in the dark. 


an ol 

















Quick Stay 


Insurance Examiner; “Were you ever 
| the hospital?” 

Applicant: “Yes, once.’ 

Insurance Examiner: “And what was 


the cause of your visit?’ 


Applicant: “To see my aunt.” 
arbara Allen Nary. Mabscott School, Beckley, W. Va 


No Danger 


Jackie: “Mother, | swallowed a pin.” 
Viother: “Heavens, we'll get a doctor 
aa 

mce:. 
Jackie: “Oh, that’s all right, mother. 
vas a safety pin.” 


J. B. Atwood, Hardy Jr H. B.. Chattanooga, Tenn, 


Riding Lesson 


Son: “Gee, Dad, there’s a man at the 
us who jumps on a horse’s back, 
es around underneath, catches hold 
its tail, and ends up riding on the 
se’s neck!” 
Dad: “Why that’s no trick. 1 did that 
very first time I tried to ride a 
—_ 


Jesse Kravit, New York, N. ¥ 





Weight Lifter 


Bette: “Why is a policeman the 
strongest man in the world?” 

Sheila: “Because he can hold up au- 
tomobiles with one hand.” 


Carole Ann Herwood. Hillsdale School. Pittsburgh, Penna 


Easier Way 


Lady (after purchasing a stamp at 
the post office): “Must I put it on my- 
self?” 

Clerk: “No, madam. We advise stick- 
ing it on the envelope.” 


Barbara Chiusano. Bronz. NY 


Comfort 


Lady: “Tl take a pair ot those shoes.” 
Clerk: “What size, please?” 
Lady: “Fives are my size, but sixes 


fit so nice, | wear sevens. 
Ray Warrer Eclectic 


Ala.) School 





oe 


Y 


ba 
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Ed Nofziger in The Saturday Evening Post 
“How do you ever get yours to assume 
that wild, frowzy, devil-may-care look?” 
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Joke of the Week 


Johnny: “Yes, we've got some big 
birds in the zoo. Why, once while I was 
standing here, | saw a man come in on 
an eagle.” 

Bob: “That's nothing! Nothing at all! 
Once when I was in a ball park back 


home I saw a man go out on a fly.” 
Ruth Gordon. Tenafly (N. J.) High School 


Quick Sketch 


Joe: “Why did the demonstrator at 
the department store hold a pen and 
paper in his hand while he gave his 
sales talk?” 

Moe: “1 don't know. Why?” 


Joe: “So he could draw a crowd.” 
William Lane. Greylock School, Belleville. N. J 


Eggs 
Mother: “Aren't 
yet?” 

Ann: “No, | don't ‘understand it. 
They've been boiling for two hours, and 
are harder than when I put them on 
the stove.” 

“merald Thomas Clifton Heights School. Louisville, Ky 


those eggs done 


Speech Disorder 


Doctor: “Did you ever have any 
trouble with your larynx?” 
Man: “Only when I try to spell it.” 


Joe Blaufarb, Scottsbluff (Neb.) Jr. H. B. 
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THE COMBINED ADVANTAGES OF NYLON 


Resists moisture - 


Does not fray - 
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DU PONT NYLON 


Tennis, Squash and Badminton Strings 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Strong and resilient - 


Lasts longer 


These features make Du Pont nylon strings first choice 
among more and more players. You don’t have to worry 
about dampness or fraying. Nylon resists moisture. And 
each string is a single, solid filament that can’t possibly fray. 
Nylon is strong and resilient too. You'll like it. What’s more, 
nylon lasts longer than ordinary strings. That means more 
playing time between restringing jobs—and plenty of savings 

Next racket you buy or next time you restring— give nylon 
a try. Look for the nylon tag. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Plastics Dept., Room 494, Arlington. ™’ 

















when you mean 


“asked” 


You can never go wrong when you ask for PLANTERS—the biggest nickel 
buy in the peanut field. They’re wonderfully tasty and wonderfully nour- 
ishing—the perfect between-meal munch. That's why it is so important to 
look for ‘‘Mr. Peanut’’ on the wrapper of the peanuts you buy. He is your 
guarantee of the freshest, meatiest peanuts on the health counter. For 
another energy treat, try the PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK Peanut Bar. The 
two will supply you with all the extra between-meal nourishment you need 
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PEANUT CANDY. ‘ 


Wisse. 
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TOOLS for TEACHERS 


MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 


India and Pakistan 


April 27 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


(Fifth article in British Commonwealth series. See last 
week’s issue for material on New Zealand (Apr. 20 issue). 

PAMPHLETS: Air View of India Today, Enrique Portes 
(47), Pan American World Airways System, 28-19 Bridge 
Plaza N., Long Island City 1, N. Y. Free. Pakistan, Lou 
Phillips ('48), Pan American World Airways. Free. Inde- 
pendence of India, Phillips Talbot (Reps. V. 23 No. 7, 47), 
Foreign Policy Assoc., 22 East 38th St., N. Y. 16. 25 cents. 
India Since the Cripps Mission (ID 693, 46), British In- 
formation Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. Free. 
The Dominion of India, The Dominion of Pakistan, Ben F. 
Crowson Jr. ('47), U. N. Education Center, 334 Bond 
Building, Washington, D. C. 12 cents. Twentieth Century 
India, K. Mitchell (44), Institute of Pacific Relations, 1 
East 54th St., N. Y. 22. Forty cents. 

ARTICLES: “New India: Free and Hungry,” United 
States News, Oct. 22, *48. “Blood of Brothers Is the Prom- 
ise of Peace in India,” "D. N. Mitra, United Nations World, 
Dec. 48. “There’s Business in India,” K. Nair, Fortune, 
Feb. ’49. “Faces of India and Pakistan,” New York Times 
Magazine, May 30, ’48. “Which Road for Pakistan?” R. 
Stead, Christian Science Monitor Magazine, June 26, 48. 
“Freedom but Not Peace for India,” Senior Scholastic, Sept. 
29, °47. “India (Special Issue),” Senior Scholastic, Jan. 
14, *46. 

BOOKS: India, Thomas W. Wallbank (Holt, ’48), $1.40. 
Pageant of India’s History, G. Emerson (Longmans, 48), 
$4.50. Tumult in India, George E. Jones (Dodd, ’48), $3. 
Richer by Asia, Edmond Taylor (Houghton, °47), $3.75. 
Here Is India, Jean Kennedy (Scribner’s, 45), $2.75. Home 
to India, Santha Rama Rau (Harper, ’45), $2.50. Restless 
India, Lawrence K. Rosinger (Holt, 46), $2. My India, My 
America, J. Krishnalal Shridharani (Duell, ’41), $3.75. 

FILMS: India—12 minutes, sale, March of Time Forum 
Editions, 369 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 17. Social & political 
problems. Heritage of India—11 minutes, black & white or 
color, sale. Pictorial Films, Inc., 625 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
22. Four varied films are available from Teaching Film Cus- 
todians, 25 W. 43rd St., N. Y. 18. 


U.S. Airlines 


May 4 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


The major airlines have a number of travelogue films and 
film strips which are loaned to schools for the cost of the 
transportation. 

Pan American World Airways System, 135 East 42nd St., 
N. Y. 17 (all sound and color): Wings over Latin America, 
1) min.; Wings to Alaska, 25 min.; Weekend in Bermuda, 
15 min.; Wings over Ireland, 30 min.; Wings to Cuba and 
the Caribbean, 25 min.; Wings to Mexico and Guatemala, 
«-) min. 
United Air Lines, United Air Lines Bldg., Chicago 38, 

or contact your nearest branch office, Attention: Traffic 
& Sales Office, for these two: Highway to Hawaii, 28 min., 
color; Yellowstone and the Grand Tetons, 30 min., color, 
Write Attention: School & College Service for: Growth of 


I]] 


Air Passenger and Mail Services in the U. S. in Past 25 
Years. 

Institute of Visual Training, 40 East 49th St., New York 
17, for Flight to the Sun, 40 min., color. (Story of trip to 
the Southwest.) 

Society for Visual Education, 100 East Ohio St., Chicago, 
Ill., for the following filmstrips (produced by United Air 
Lines): Mainliner Meals, 30 frames, color; Behind the 
Scenes of a Coast-to-Coast Flight, 56 frames; Coast-to- 
Coast: Geography from the Air, 55 frames; Seeing the Air- 
port, 34 frames; and Global Concepts and the Age of Flight, 
24 frames. 


Nicaragua 


May 4th in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Nicaragua, the Birthplace of Ruben 
Dario, by Ben F. Crowson, Jr. (12¢), 1947, United Nations 
Education Center, 334 Bond Building, Washington, D. C. 
Nicaragua—Lakes and Volcanos (10¢), 1944, Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, U. S$. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Managua (5¢), 1945, Pan American 
Union, Washington 6, D. C. Nicaragua (American Nation 
Series), 1944 (5¢), Pan American Union, Washington 6, 
D. C. 

ARTICLES: “All Nicaragua Is His Hacienda,” by O. Gon- 
di, United Nations World, March 1948. “Nicaragua” 
(United Nations Series), World Week, January 13, 1947. 
“Land of Lakes and Volcanoes,” by Luis Marden, National 
Geographic Magazine, August 1944. 

BOOKS: Wings Over Central America, by Pachita Crespi, 
$2.75 (Scribner, 1947). The Rainbow Republics, by Ralph 
Hancock, $4.00 (McCann, 1947). Middle America, by 
C. M. Wilson, $3.50 (Norton, 1944). Other Young Ameri- 
cans, by Delia Goetz, $3.00 (Morrow, 1948). 


Our Young Citizens 


May 11 in World Week 


FILMS: A U.S. Community and Its Citizens, 20 min., 
United World Castle Div., 105 E. 106th St., New York, sale. 
Interdependence and unity of a typical community, seen 
through students’ study of their community to learn what 
it means to them and what their part in it is. 

Junior Citizen, 19 min., rent or sale, Gateway Produc- 
tions, Inc., 40 Fremont St., San Francisco 5. Good citizen- 
ship in our democracy (common understanding, fitting into 
our economic life, conservation). 

Learning Democracy Through School Community Projects, 
20 min., color, sale or rent, Locke Films, Inc., 120 W. 
Lovell St., Kalamazoo 8, Mich. How Michigan public schools 
and communities provide opportunities for democratic pro- 
cedure experiences: student councils, safety patrols, confer- 
ences, parent-teacher-student organizations, youth centers. 
etc. 

FILMSTRIP: Democracy at Work, 38 frames, color, sale, 
produced by Curriculum Films, distributed by Jam Handy 
Organization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 
Introduction to differences between democracy and dicta- 
torship through people of “Fairtown.” 

















Off the Press 


The Proper Study of Mankind ... An 
Inquiry into the Science of Human 
Relations, by Stuart Chase. Harper, 
N. Y. 311 pp., $3. 


If the man on the street thinks him- 
self an economist as good as the pro- 
fessors, it is because economists have 
been notably unsuccessful in predicting 
the ups and downs of our business cy- 
cles. The achievements of social scien- 
tists should not, however, according to 
the nation’s foremost popularizer of in- 
tensive economic researches, be cloud- 
ed by foggy forecasts. 

In a single volume, he has attempted 
to present the most promising findings 
of social scientists in fields as widely 
separated as psychological testing for 
aviation cadets during World War II, 
and the cross-cultural index at Yale, 
which supplied our Navy with valuable 
information préliminary to invasion of 
the Marshalls. That he has succeeded 
so admirably is a tribute to his gift for 
never losing sight of the forest no mat- 
ter how numerous the trees. 

There are chapters on the measure- 
ment of public opinion, labor-manage- 
ment relations, and race, 
common patterns of mankind, lessons 
in peace and war, theories of learning, 
and a final section in which the essen- 
tial role of the social scientist in our 
changing society is evaluated. That so- 
cial scientists are using the scientific 
methods with increasing effectiveness is 
amply documented in this outstanding 
survey of the field. When social scien- 
tists work out a theory of human rela- 
tionships which can keep the world at 
peace, other problems will be minutia. 


scientists 


Understanding Yourself, by William C. 
Menninger, M.D. Science Research 
Associates, 228 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 4. 52 pp. (pamphlet), 75¢. 


“Understanding why one often be- 
haves in a particular way is the first 
step toward stopping this unhealthy 
behavior.” In a brief booklet, Dr. Men- 
ninger, a psychiatrist, explains to boys 
and girls of high school age why they 
behave as they do. In large part, the 
information will be reassuring to all of 


us who imagine our problems are pe- 
culiar. That the road to emotional ma- 


turity is a tortuous one, but that we 
can come close to the goal, is made 
clear in straightforward 
guage 

Teachers, and guidance counsellors 
in particular, will want to read this 
pamphlet and, perhaps, place it in the 
hands of pupils who can absorb its les- 
sons, 


simple lan- 


The Art of Conference, by Frank Wal- 
ser. Harper, N. Y. 206 pp., $3. 


The conference is an old democratic 
institution. That so many conferences 
lead nowhere is due in large part to 
careless preparation of conditions es- 
sential for effective conferring. The au- 
thor has drawn upon his world-wide 
experience, ranging from teaching a 
class of twelve adolescents, who con- 
sidered the city’s problem of destroying 
an old section of Lyons for sanitary rea- 
sons, to participation as a director of 
relief in postwar Poland. The structure 
of the sound conference, he has 
evolved, can be roughly classified un- 
der a dozen heads which include selec- 
tion of members, preparation of an 
outline, chairmanship, summing up, 
and clinching the results. These are ex- 
plained at length in this revised edition 
of a standard work. 

Practical school administrators will 
find this distillation of common sense 
and experience a useful check on their 
current practices. 


Textbook Improvement and Interna- 
tional Understanding, by I. James 
Quillen. American Council on Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 78 pp. 
(pamphlet), $1. 


As long ago as 1889, the Interna- 
tional Peace Conference “urged that 
textbooks be purged of false ideas 
about the nature and causes of war.” 
That UNESCO is encouraging textbook 
revision, more than a half-century later, 
is not surprising since both wars and 
textbooks are still with us. That the lat- 
ter contribute to the former cannot be 
definitely determined; but it is just as 


well that no book go unturned in ex- 
posing the roots of war. 

Professor Quillen surveys the history 
of textbook revision and improvement 
in the United States as part of a world 
wide plan by UNESCO to increase in- 
ternational understanding through text 
books. He has made a clear analysis of 
research, since World War I, on text 
book treatment of relations between 
the U. S. and England, civic attitudes 
toward war and peace, the Far East 
Latin America, Canada, and minorit 
groups in American textbooks, His rec- 
ommendations for textbook improve- 
ment directed to the U. S. National 
Commission for UNESCO and to the 
parent body itself are models of clarity 
as is his plan for textbook-analysis 
projects. 


Facts on File Yearbook 1948. The In 
dex of World Events. Facts on File 
Inc., 516 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 18. 428 
pp. + 102 pp. index. $25. 


Since 1940 it has been possible t 
keep abreast of whirling news develop 
ments by reference to the weekly d 
gests of Facts on File. Issues during th: 
past year are collected in this single 
volume and summarize briefly but ob 
jectively news items in world affairs 
national affairs, foreign affairs, Latin 
America, arts and sciences, education 
and religion, obituaries, sports, finance 
and economics, and miscellaneous news 
events. 

The volume also contains a chron- 
ology of outstanding events of 1948 
and condensed analyses of major news 
areas such as “The Trend in World 
Affairs,” by William Shirer; “The Yea: 
in Science,” by David Dietz; “The Lit- 
erary Spotlight,” by A. J. Barnouw. 
Educators would have welcomed a spe- 
cial article summarizing educational 
developments during the year. 


University Debaters’ Annual. Vol. 34 
H. W. Wilson Co., N. Y. 325 pp., 
$2.50. 


Apart from its usefulness to debaters, 
this series is a reservoir of materials on 
both sides of controversial issues. In 
the current issue, arguments are p 
sented on Federal World Government 
The Marshall Plan, Anglo-American A 
liance, The Church in World Affairs 
Universal Military Training, State So 
cialism and Democracy, Compuls 
Arbitration of Labor Disputes, a 
Federal Security Planning. Each of | 
forensic events round-tabli 
discussions, and forums) is prefaced 
by an outline of the affirmative an 
negative views. The body of the chap 
ter consists of a stenographic account 
of the discussion. There follows a com 
prehensive bibliography of books, pam 
phlets and documents. 

Howarp L. Hurwitz 


(debates, 
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Teaching Aids 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Ecuador—(pp. 6, 7) 
America and Enrique—(pp. 8, 9) 


Aims for the Pupil 


|. To understand the geographic and 
social make-up of a country little known 
to the people of the United States. 

2. To learn about the crops Ecuador 
grows and the way its people make use 
‘{ the natural resources. 

3. To learn something of Ecuador’s 
two leading cities—Guayaquil and 
Quito. 

1. To become acquainted with the 
‘veryday lives of an Ecuadorian boy 
ind girl. 


Procedure 


An approach to the material on Ecua- 
lor, treating it as an integrated unit, 
‘ight be the preparation of an exhibit 
to be included in an imaginary inter- 
national fair. If such a device is used 
the following pattern might be utilized: 

1. Divide the class into three com- 
\ittees—products committee, geography 
mmittee, and social committee. 


2. The products committee should 


secure the following items for its por- 
m of the exhibit: a Panama hat, but- 
n, chocolate bar, potato, coffee beans, 
ibber ball, banana, orange, lump of 

sugar, few grains of rice, a coconut (if 
tilable), a piece of wood to represent 

salsa, ete. These products should be at- 
ictively arrayed on a table. Each 

product should then be identified as 
lly as possible on an attached card, 
imple texts of which will be indicated 
‘low. 


1] 


3. The geography committee might 
irrange a display of maps and photo- 

iphs of Ecuador. An outline map of 

uador in color, pasted on stiff card- 
board, could indicate the important 
ities (Quito, Riobamba, Guayaquil, 
\mbato, Cuenca, Esmeraldas) and riv- 
ers (Guayas, Napo, Curaray, etc.) A 
second map could show the rugged out- 


} 


for This Issue 


lines of Ecuador’s topography. An 
interesting bas-relief depicting the An- 
dean backbone, coastal plains, and 
eastern forests might be worked out by 
one or two pupils. A third map might 
superimpose upon a topographical map 
the products of Ecuador. Such a map 
would highlight the relationship be- 
tween agricultural crops, land forms, 
and climate. A fourth map could show 
Ecuador in relation to the other nations 
of South America, to the Equator, to 
the United States, and to Ecuador’s 
island possessions—the Galapagos Is- 
lands. 

Photographs and other illustrations 
revealing the nature of the land might 
be spread out in an interesting arrange- 
ment. A good source for such a display 
is the National Geographic for Febru- 
ary 1934, December 1941, March 1946. 

4. The social committee might dec- 
orate its table with shadow boxes of 
Otavalo on market day or the docks of 
Guayaquil busy with ships and goods. 
A paper doll might be dressed in the 
Otavalo costume pictured and described 
on page 13, and set inside the market 
scene shadow box. A poncho of crepe 
paper decorated in bands of color might 
be added to the display. A bowl of un- 
cooked rice and black beans could il- 
lustrate a common, favorite dish of 
Ecuadorians. Additional research into 
the interesting social customs of the na- 
tive people of Ecuador would provide 
the social committee with various ways 
of representing life in Ecuador. 

5. Each committee might schedule a 
special talk to be given by one of its 
members. For example, the products 
committee might choose a pupil to tell 
the story of any one of Ecuador’s prod- 
ucts included in the display. The geog- 
raphy committee might have one mem- 
ber relate the interesting story of 





SEMESTER REVIEW TESTS 


The Spring Semester Review 
Test, a four-page séctien bound in- 
to each magazine, containing ob- 
jective and visual quizzes for read- 
ers of Junior Scholastic, will be 
delivered as part of the May 11 
issue. The tests will be based 
on material and events covered 
in Junior Scholastic since the 
February 2, 1949, issue. The test 
will occupy the middle four pages 
of the magazine, which may be 
easily removed, or teachers may 
hold up the distribution of the is- 
sue until they are ready to give the 
test. The printing of the test in this 
form is an experiment, and we are 
eager to have expressions of opin- 
ion from all teachers who use the 
quiz as to its convenience. Do you 
prefer to have the quiz published 
as part of the magazine, or the 
way it was done last January, as a 
separate folder? 
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Ecuador’s volcanoes. Finally, the social 
committee might’ select a boy and girl 
to play the roles of America and En- 
rique and invite the rest of the class to 
ask the “visitors” questions about their 
way of life in Ecuador. 

America’s and Enrique’s stories could 
be enriched by more information on so- 
cial customs than there was room for 
in their articles. The products and 
geography talks require further re- 
search. For the products story, pupils 
might consult the back issues of Junior 
Scholastic (spring, 1947) which con- 
tain a series of articles on the products 
of the Americas. If a January 1929 issue 
of the National Geographic is acces- 
sible, the reporter on volcanoes will find 
a wealth of material in the article “Vol- 
canoes of Ecuador” by G. M. Dyott. 


COMMITTEES AT WORK 


Geography committee: identification 
cards 


1. Panama hat. Panama hats come 
from Ecuador. For many years the peo- 
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Next Issue: April 27 


Theme Article: Special five-page 
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dinavian Scoutmasters 

May 4 

Theme Article: Nicaragua 

World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in Nicaragua 

Astronomy Feature: The May Sky 











ple of Ecuador have made hats of 
palm-leaf straw. At one time they used 
to ship these hats to Panama. There 
they were loaded on ships and sent all 
over the world. People from the eastern 
United States, on their way to 
nia, passed through Panama, saw the 
hats, and called them “Panama hats.” 
Ecuador is the world’s largest producer 
of these hats. “Panamas” are made from 
the fan-shaped leaf of the toquilla 
palm. First, the leaves are boiled 
water and then they are bleached in 
sulphur. After the leaves dry, their 
straw is woven into hats. 


2. Chocolate bar. Chocolate is made 
from a bean called the cacao bean. 
The cacao bean is found in a pod pro- 
duced by the flowers of the cacao tree. 
Each pod contains about 30 to 40 beans. 
When the beans are picked they are 
placed baskets lined with banana 
leaves and covered with earth. There 
they are stirred from time to time dur- 
ing the 10 or 12 days they are left to 
“sweat” or ferment. Then they are dried 
in the sun, roasted to remove the outer 
shells, and then made into the chocolate 
and cocoa that come to our table. 


3. Button. This button grows on 
trees. Of course, you won't find a tree 
blossoming with buttons no matter how 
hard or far you look. But in Ecuador 
the tagua palm produces a nut that is 
so hard and white that it is made into 
buttons and other ornaments. 


Califor- 


Geography committee: special talk, 
“The Avenue of the Volcanoes” 


If you could look down the length of 
Ecuador’s land as far as it stretches, 
you would see that Ecuador is shaped 
like a pyramid. The land along the 
coast is flat, rises to towering heights in 
the center, and then flattens out again 
in the east. The mountains that cut 
Ecuador in two like a knife are the 
Andes. And spaced out in two parallel 


“Indian files,” like trees along an ave- 
nue, are Ecuador’s famous volcanoes. 
Social Committee: Interview with 
America and Enrique 


(In the replies the names of America 
and Enrique will be abbreviated as A 
and E.) 


1. We know that both of you live in 
Quito. Can you tell us something about 
the city? 

A: Quito was founded by the Quitu 
Indians many hundreds of years ago. 
It is one of the oldest cities in the 
Ameficas. 

E: One of the interesting things 
about Quito is that it is on the Equator. 
The imaginary line which is the Equa- 
tor runs through Ecuador. That is why 
Ecuador bears the name it does. “Ecua- 
dor” is Spanish for Equator. 

A: Most people think it is always 
very hot close to the Equator. But 
Quito’s climate is comfortable all year 
round. That is because it is high in the 
mountains. Quito is the second highest 
capital in the world. La Paz in Bolivia 
is the highest. 

2. When do you go to school? What 
do you study? 


A: I go to a public school for girls 
six days a week. There is no school 
Sundays or on Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoons. I am in the sixth and last 
grade of primary school. The subjects 
I am studying are arithmetic, grammar, 
history, and geography. I want to be a 
teacher and so next year I will go to a 
school where teachers are trained. 

E: I go to a private high school with 
teachers who come from the U. S. 
Many people consider it the best school 
in Ecuador. Our lessons are in Spanish 
and in English. English is my favorite 
subject. I am studying typewriting and 
shorthand because I should like to go 
into business when I finish school. I 
also study English, literature, social 
studies, mechanical drawing, and re- 
ligion. We have many clubs in school. 
I belong to the woodcarving club. 
Classes are held Monday to Friday 
from 9 to 12 and 2 to 4. I go home for 
lunch. 


3. What kind of foods do you eat? 


A: We eat a great deal of rice and 
beans. I like aji, a small, hot red pepper 
with my rice. Sometimes we have a 
special dish called locro. This is a thick 
potato soup made with eggs and cheese. 

E: We eat our heavy meal at noon. 
We usually have soup, meat, potatoes, 
vegetables, dessert and coffee. I like 
beef steaks and desserts best. 

4. What kind of music do you have 
in Ecuador? 


A: The young people, of course, like 
the music that is popular in the U. S. 
We also have the pasillo, a lively waltz. 
There is also a dance called the san 
juanito. 

E: The Indians in our country make 
instruments out of reeds. The pingullo 
is a single reed which sounds like a sad 
flute when blown. The rondador is 
made of several reeds which are inter- 
laced and bound with twine. It is 
played like a harmonica. 


5. What holidays do you celebrate? 


America describes here the Christmas 
and Carnival customs. Enrique tells 
about the Inocentes. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-Minute Quiz 





1. What is Ecuador’s most impor- 


tant crop? (Cacao) 
2. What is the lightest wood? 
Balsa) 


3. What is the chief crop of the high- 
land Indian farmers of Ecuador? (Po- 
tatoes ) 

4. What city in Ecuador is one of 
the three oldest cities in the Americas? 
(Quito) 

5. In what countries besides Ecua- 
dor does the Oriente lie? (Peru and 
Colombia) 

6. What bird of the Antarctic also 
lives on the Galapagos Islands? (Pen- 
guin ) 

7. Who was in charge of the peace 
talks between Israel and Trans-Jordan? 
(Dr. Ralph Bunche) 

8. What agency of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is in charge of our 
National Forests? (U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice) 

9. Against what insect will the poi- 
son attack, “Task Force Zero-Zero,” be 
directed? (Grasshopper) 

10. What country leads the —_ 
in catching whales? (Norway) 





Solution to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 12 


ACROSS: 1-James; 6-Ozark; 7-parry; 8-ill; 
9-Mo.; 11-mien; 13-via; 14-nay; 15-ask; 16-s.s.; 
17-do; 18-try; 2l-rub; 23-tree; 24-are; 25-out; 
26-bi; 27-miser; 3l-arena; 32-needy. 

DOWN: 1-Joplin; 2-azalea; 3-mar; 4-err; 5- 
sky; 8-I’m; 9-Missouri; 10-oaks; 12-N. Y.; 13- 
Va.; 17-drab; 18-Truman; 19-retire; 20-ye: 
22-be; 23-to; 28-see; 29-end; 30-ray. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz. p. 15 


a 1. —— DIARY: l-a; 2-c; 3-b; 4-a 
-a: 6-c: 

2. STAMPING AROUND: 1-Canal Zone; 2- 
Holy Year; 3-Israel. 


3. NEWS NOTES: l-lamb stew; 2-more 
wood; 3-U. S. Forest Service; 4-eat crops; 5- 
—, Guiana; 6-swords; 7-food for feeding 

4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Galapa- 
gos; 2-Andes. 
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